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might be implicated, he successfully protected himself by
deserting his friend and being the first to denounce him.
Much of his testimony was merely of suspicious actions, but it
was he who suggested the charge for which Surrey was at-
tainted. He testified that Surrey had placed in the first quarter
of his heraldic shield the royal arms of England. Surrey's
placing the royal arms of England in the first quarter, South-
well declared, signified that Surrey considered himself to have
a direct right to the Crown of England.13 As there was not,
however, the slightest discoverable evidence that Surrey had
borne the arms of England so, the Privy Council had to drop
this charge.14 But Southwell's second suggestion was of more
use to the Council. Surrey had borne in his escutcheon the
royal arms ascribed to Edward the Confessor. Although Surrey
had a legal heraldic right to quarter these arms in his shield,
Southwell professed to believe that this also was a treasonable
act. Though admitting that Surrey had differentiated the arms
with "three labels silver," this label, he said, was that of
Prince Edward, the heir presumptive of the King. Surrey's use
of this label, therefore, was proof of his intention to declare him-
self the heir to the throne.
This second reason advanced by Southwell for imputing
treasonable motives to Surrey was also without the slightest
legal justification, but the Privy Council seized upon it. At
least Surrey's use of the arms of Edward the Confessor could
be proved. In consequence, on 2 December Surrey was brought
before Wriothesley, Hertford, and others of the Council in order
that Southwell might repeat his charges in Surrey's presence
and perhaps provoke him into some overt act.15 As soon as
Surrey could overcome his astonishment at the ridiculousness
of what Southwell had to say he became contemptuous and ex-
pressed his opinion of the former friend who was trying to be-
tray him. Then turning to his persecutors, he professed in-
13 According to the rules of heraldry, only the arms inherited through the male
line may be borne in the first quarter of a heraldic shield.
14 Had Surrey borne such a quartering, his act would not have been without prec-
edent. The Earl of Wiltshire had borne the arms of England so without question,
as had the Earl of Hertford, with only a slight differentiation; Bapst, p. 346.
15 This incident is recorded by Lord Herbert, p. 562 5.; the interpretation of
Surrey's actions is my conjecture.